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THE BALANCE OF POWER.! 


NinE months ago, on the occasion of the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Rapallo between Germany and Russia, a leading daily 
paper remarked: “‘ Let us face the facts. . . . We are back to 
the doctrine of the balance of power, whatever the visionaries 
and the blind may say.” 2 The events of last week ® give fresh 
point to any discussion of the means for achieving security and 
maintaining peace, and I hope this evening to provoke discussion 
rather than to convey information. In that respect the subject 
on the programme to-night differs somewhat from those about 
which we usually meet to learn. Generally we come here to 
gather information from an expert on the affairs of some particular 
country or on some particular problem of foreign policy. I have 
no exclusive information to impart, and the balance of power is 
a general idea and not a particular problem. But it may be 
well that the Institute should occasionally turn its attention to 
the principles underlying Great Britain’s attitude towards the 
particular question with which it has to deal. We have, indeed, 
listened to first-hand and invaluable accounts of the three succes- 
sive Assemblies of the League of Nations which express a general 
principle of international policy. But we are all of us aware 
that, while the League apparently commands the assent of the 
majority, there is another opinion strongly held, according to 
which the balance of power is a possible, if not a preferable, 


1 This paper is reconstructed on the notes from which an address was delivered 
at the Institute on January 9th. 

2 Morning Post, April 22nd, 1922. 

3 The differences between Great Britain and France at the Paris Conference 
on Reparations. 
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alternative to the League of Nations. My object is to examine 
this doctrine of the balance of power, and to ask precisely what, 
if anything, it means, and what guarantees it affords for the 
preservation of peace. 

“It is a question,’ wrote David Hume in 1752, ‘“‘ whether 
the idea of the balance of power be owing entirely to modern 
policy, or whether the phrase only has been invented in these 
latter ages;’’ and he proceeds to point out that the conception 
was known to Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, Hiero II of 
Syracuse, and Polybius. There have, however, during the Chris- 
tian era, been three ways in which power has been visualised as 
a means of maintaining peace. The first is in the form of a 
monopoly, the second a balance, and the third a community, of 
power. The last phrase has been popularised by Mr. Wilson, 
but the germs of the idea can be traced back for more than two 
centuries, and in point of fact it has often mingled with the idea 
of a balance of power. The three forms have followed one 
another in chronological order. For hundreds of years Rome, 
by a monopoly of power or influence, due first to her armies, 
‘then to her law, and then to her religion, dominated Europe and 
gave the civilised world a slowly-dying Pax Romana. That 
monopoly yielded to an international anarchy of sovereign national 
States, which at first were concerned with the problem of evolving 
governments of their own and establishing domestic order, and 
then, as the Middle Ages closed, turned their eyes abroad and 
launched consolidated national strengths against their neighbours. 
As feeble palliatives for this international anarchy the national 
States inaugurated our modern diplomatic system, laid the slender 
foundations of international law, and invented a theory of the 
balance of power, which is first discussed by Comines at the end 
of the fifteenth century.? 

It is more definitely, but still somewhat crudely, sketched in 
Bacon’s essay Of Empire. ‘“‘ There can no general rule be given,” 
he writes of neighbourly relations, “ save one, which ever holdeth, 
which is that princes do keep due sentinel that none of their 
neighbours do overgrow so ... as they become more able to 
annoy them than they were... . During that triumvirate of 
kings—King Henry VIII of England, Francis I, King of France, 
and Charles V, Emperor—there was such a watch kept that none 


1 “There must be,” he declared to the Senate on January 22nd, 1917, “ not 
a balance of power, but a community of power” (Messages, Addresses, Papers, 
ed. J. B. Scott, 1918, p. 249). 

2 Memoirs, ed. Bohn, i. 377-99. 
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of the three could win a palm of ground but the other two would 
straightway balance it, either by confederation or, if need were, 
by a war.” War, I need hardly remark, was generally needed. 
The idea of balance also inspired the Grand Design which was 
fathered upon Henri IV and Elizabeth by the later editor of the 
memoirs which two of his secretaries represented Sully as having 
dictated to them. Voltaire speaks of Christian Europe, even 
before the age of Louis XIV, as being “ une espéce de grande 
république partagée en plusieurs Etats,’ which “ s’accordent 
surtout dans la sage politique de tenir entre elles, autant qu’elles 
peuvent, une balance égale de pouvoir.’ Fénelon impressed the 
idea upon his royal pupil, the Duke of Burgundy, possibly in the 
hope of inducing some notion of balance into the young man’s 
mind; and Frederick the Great dealt with it in that youthful 
refutation of Machiavelli with which he prefaced his mature 
exposition of Machiavellian statecraft. In our own country the 
London Gazette + in 1701 felicitated William III on his “ glorious 
design of establishing a just balance of power in Europe”’; and 
the king himself in one of his last conversations declared, “‘ We 
seek nothing but the security which comes from the balance of 
power.” ? In 1753 the Scots Magazine * asked whether there would 
be “‘any longer a balance of power in Europe”; and David 
Hume wrote an essay on the subject.4 Gentz, the publicist of 
the Congress of Vienna, put together, on the eve of the battle of 
Austerlitz, some Fragments on the Balance of Power ; and Canning 
includes ‘“‘ that established line of policy known as the balance of 
power’ among the four main principles of British action in 
foreign affairs.5 But Thomas Carlyle in a spirit of philosophic 
doubt refers to statesmen “‘ in a shadow-hunting, shadow-hunted 
hour . . . looking with intense anxiety into a certain spectral 
something which they call the Balance of Power.”’ ® 

The spectre or the spirit of the balance was invoked whenever 
men feared a resurrection of the Roman monopoly of power. 
Charles V was suspected of hankering after universal empire, 
although he abdicated all his thrones and, retiring to a monastery, 
divided his dominions between his brother and his son. Philip II, 
who strove in vain to preserve his portion, was charged with his 


1 No. 3758, p. 7. 

2 Lord Acton, Lectures on Modern History, 1906, p. 258. 

3 28 January, p. 1. 

4 Political Discourses, 2nd edition, 1752, No. 6. 

5 Speeches, v. 5, quoted in Egerton, British Foreign Policy in Europe, 1917, 


p. 137. 
® Frederick the Great, ed. 1888, ii. 85. 
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father’s crime of monopoly by men who were yearly plundering 
his resources and successfully abetted rebels in wresting from 
him his inheritance. The other branch of the House of Hapsburg 
became the villain in the piece in the seventeenth century, and 
no sooner were its claws cut, at the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, 
than its rival stepped forward to play the part in the person of 
Louis XIV. It was not, however, a balance of power so much 
as a community of power which ordinary monarchs needed to 
express their common interest against the aspirant to monopoly ; 
and early in the eighteenth century this common interest 
attempted to express itself in a series of European Congresses. 
One, as Carlyle recounts, spent two years in merely trying to get 
itself seated, and had the floor pulled from beneath it by the 
Dutch adviser of the termagant Queen of Spain. Ever the 
Congresses split up into factions, the community resolved itself 
into a balance of power, and the balance was followed by war. 

The monopolist reappeared in a more formidable form in the 
person of the great Napoleon. Coalitions were formed and fell 
to pieces one after another, until Pitt in 1805 sought by a secret 
‘article in his treaty with Alexander of Russia to provide for 
“the establishment in Europe of a federative system to ensure 
the independence of the weaker States by erecting a formidable 
barrier against the ambition of the more powerful.” 2 This com- 
bination did not survive Ulm and Austerlitz, Friedland and 
Eylau; and at the Peace of Tilsit in 1807 Alexander preferred a 
balance of power between himself and Napoleon. That balance 
ended in another war; and after the Moscow campaign Castlereagh 
came to the front with his Quadruple Alliance between England, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia. He is reputed the chief protagonist 
of the doctrine of the balance of power, but he was not consistent 
in its interpretation. In December, 1813, he wrote :—‘“‘ My real 
and only object was to create a permanent counterpoise to the 
power of France, in peace as well as in war.’ * This served 
well enough while France was still uninvaded and Napoleon 
undethroned. But the counterpoise was left in the air when the 
Allies were in Paris, the Bourbons restored, and Talleyrand 
hand-in-glove with Castlereagh. For once the balance grew into 
a community of power, Pitt’s scheme was revived, and the 
Confederation of Europe found an organ in periodic Congresses. 

1 Frederick the Great, ed. 1888, ii. 80-3, 174-85. 

® Holland Rose, Select Despatches, App. p. 273; Alison Phillips, The Con- 
federation of Europe, pp. 38-9; Webster, British Diplomacy, 1813-1815, pp. 


389-94. 
3 Webster, p. 62. 
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Castlereagh described the system in glowing terms in 1818. “ It 
really appears to me,” he wrote to Lord Liverpool on October 20th, 
“to be a new discovery in European government, at once extin- 
guishing the cobwebs with which diplomacy obscures the horizon, 
bringing the whole bearing of the system into its true light, and 
giving to the counsels of the Great Powers the efficiency and 
almost the simplicity of a single State.” 1 

The Whigs were ez officio less enthusiastic. ‘‘ This,” exclaimed 
Sir James Mackintosh, “is not the principle of the balance of 
power, but one precisely opposite. . . . The independence of 
nations is the end: the balance of power is only the means. To 
destroy independent nations in order to strengthen the balance 
of power is the most extravagant sacrifice of the end to the 
means. This inversion of all the principles of the ancient and 
beautiful system of Europe is the fundamental maxim of what 
the noble lord, enriching our language with foreign phrases as 
well as doctrines, calls ‘a repartition of power.’ In the new 
system States are annihilated by a combination of the great. In 
the old, small States were secured by the mutual jealousy of the 
great. . . . When the noble lord represents small States as 
incapable of existence, he in truth avows that he is returned in 
triumph from the destruction of that system of the balance of 
power of which, indeed, great empires were the guardians, but of 
which the perfect action was indicated by the security of feebler 
commonwealths.” 2 Genoa had been absorbed by Piedmont, 
Venice by Austria; Belgium had been conveyed to Holland, 
Norway to Sweden; half Saxony had been delivered to Prussia, 
and most of Poland to Russia. ‘‘ The Congress of Vienna,” 
continued Mackintosh, ‘“‘ seems, indeed, to have adopted every 
part of the French system, except that they have transferred the 
dictatorship of Europe from an individual to a triumvirate.” 

The core of the Confederation of Europe was in fact the Holy 
Alliance; and the community was too select. The Confederation 
of a century ago, like the Supreme Council of yesterday, contained 
an effective membership of five great Powers, and it broke down 
with equal speed. It is not five years since the Armistice; it 
was not five years from the peace of 1815 when Canning was 
exclaiming, as some of us were last week: “‘ We shall have no 
more Congresses, thank God!”’. ‘“‘ Every nation for itself,’ he 


1 He was strongly opposed, as early as October 1814, to the idea of two 
opposing groups: ‘“‘ Necessity,”’ he wrote, ‘‘ might dictate such a system, but 
not choice ” (Webster, p. 218). 

2 Ibid. p. 407; Hansard, xxx. 918 e¢ seq. 
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wrote in 1823, “and God for us all.” + But every nation was 
not sufficient for itself, and before another three years had gone, 
Canning was boasting, vaingloriously but prophetically, that he 
had called the new world into existence to redress the balance of 
the old.2. Attempts to balance the parts inevitably followed 
upon the disruption of the whole. They were a blind, imperfect, 
and tardy recognition of the facts that the world was tying itself 
together in the increasing and ineluctable bonds of commerce, 
finance, and industry, and that the parts could no longer set up 
for themselves in splendid or squalid isolation: even the New 
World, to which Canning had addressed his somewhat premature 
invocation, could not ultimately resist the maelstrom of inter- 
national affairs. 

It was, however, a very unstable equilibrium which followed 
upon the dismemberment of the Confederation of Europe. The 
trinity of the Holy Alliance strove to maintain its unity. Com- 
plicity in the vivisection of Poland, which refused to die after 
the operation, bound the participants together; and for a time 
the three autocracies were balanced against a group of Western 
. Powers unsteadily inclining towards liberalism and revolution. 
But the balance of power was bankrupt in face of the forces of 
revolution and nationality. It did not prevent, it did not even 
cause, the wars of liberation in Greece, Italy, Spain, and the 
Balkans; and it had little or nothing to do with the three wars 
which Prussia waged in 1864, 1866, and 1870. “‘ The Balance of 
Power in Europe,” wrote Count Vitzthum, “‘ which was supposed 
‘to have been restored in 1815, was a fiction. . . . The cannon of 
Solferino, Sadowa, and Sedan tore to pieces the web spun by the 
Metternich School.” ® 

This impotence of the balance of power, followed as it was by 
the wars of the middle of the nineteenth century, led to an attempt 
to revive a community of power; and it was galvanised into a 
somewhat feeble existence as the Concert of Europe at the Congress 
of Berlin in 1878. Both Gladstone and Salisbury took part in 
the Concert, and Bismarck was most anxious to avoid a balance of 
power. He negotiated, it is true, the Triple Alliance for his own 
security, but he devoted quite as much of his great diplomatic 
ability to preventing the construction by France of a counterpoise. 
He concluded his re-insurance treaty with Russia ‘ and studiously 

1 Temperley, Canning, p. 142; 8. L. Poole, Life of Stratford Canning, i. 291; 
Stapleton, George Canning and his Times, p. 369. 

2 Temperley, p. 191. 


® Egerton, p. 215. 
‘ Pribram, The Secret Treaties, 1920, pp. 274-81. 
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avoided giving offence to England. But the pilot was dropped by 
the Kaiser, and his successors were driven into the treacherous 
straits of the balance of power. Russia was antagonised by Teu- 
tonic ambitions in the Balkans, and England by the building of the 
German High Seas Fleet. They gravitated towards France, and 
the Concert of Europe was split up into the Triple Alliance and 
the Triple Entente. For a moment Sir Edward Grey revived 
the Concert to deal with the Balkan crisis in 1913; but the 
flicker of peace died away, and the great balance of power slid 
into the Great War in the following year. The magnitude of 
that war precipitated a corresponding reaction in favour of per- 
manent peace; and common interest and common sense produced 
in the League of Nations a more comprehensive and ambitious 
community of power than had found or sought expression in the 
Congresses and Concert of Europe. And now the wheel is 
revolving again, and we are back, we are told, to the balance of 
power. 

Community of Power, Balance of Power, War—the cycle 
appears to repeat itself, revolving with added velocity, drawing 
more and more of the world into its vortex, and developing with 
each succeeding revolution the intensity of its activities and the 
extensiveness of its effects. We seem in international affairs to 
be involved in that hopeless recurrence which Polybius discerned 
two thousand years ago in the delusive progress of each individual 
state. Barbarism was remedied by tyranny, tyranny was 
reformed into legitimate monarchy, monarchy into aristocracy, 
aristocracy into democracy; then democracy degenerated into 
direct action and mob-rule, anarchy followed in its train, and the 
evolution of force into order, order into law, law into liberty, 
liberty into licence recommenced. ‘“ This doctrine of recurrence,” 
in the depressing view of the Dean of St. Paul’s, “is not popular 
to-day; but, whether we like it or not, no other view of the 
macrocosm is even tenable.” } 

We are not concerned here to argue the general truth of that 
doctrine as it applies to the macrocosm, nor even as it applies to 
domestic politics. Personally, I have not much belief in revolu- 
tionary predestination except in the physical world; and even 
the daily revolution of the earth does not seem to me to preclude 
some continuity in politics and steadfastness in principle. Nor 
am I yet a convert to the fatalistic view that the world in 1914 
staggered and stumbled into a war which nobody wanted but 
nobody could avoid. The evolution of the balance of power still 


1 The Idea of Progress, 1920, pp. 5-6. 
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awaits a historian who will trace its protean manifestations and 
manifold implications, untrammelled by the fallacy that a tem- 
porary expedient is a fundamental principle for all time. Our 
business is with one particular segment of that vicious circle in 
international affairs which may affect our present policy; and I 
am persuaded that the balance of power is a prelude rather than 
an antidote to war, and that, while it may be the antithesis to 
the League of Nations, it is no alternative as a means of preserving 
peace. Yet that is, I suppose, the ground on which the doctrine 
commends itself to most of its adherents. There are, indeed, 
substantial but sinister arguments for a balance of power; 
undoubtedly it stimulates the demand for armaments and swells 
the profits of those who deal in munitions. It may also appeal 
to some who look to military force as the ultimate sanction for 
domestic order as well as for international peace. But the great 
majority of those who hold the doctrine do so for none of these 
reasons, but simply because they have not thought it out or 
formed any definite conception of its meaning. What, then, is 
the balance of power ? 

Now, if we turn to the Oxford English Dictionary, we find 
that “balance”’ itself is a word whose various meanings are 
collected under twenty different heads. The word “of” has 
sixty-three similar headings, and “‘ power” eighteen. I leave it 
to mathematicians to calculate how many different meanings can 
by permutation and combination be extracted from the three 
words together ; but I believe the number runs to many thousands. 
I merely mention that fact to indicate the amount of confusion 
which may underlie the use of a phrase. Like “ liberty,” “ inde- 
pendence,” the “freedom of the seas” or of the straits, the 
balance of power may mean almost anything; and it is used not 
only in different senses by different people, or in different senses 
by the same people at different times, but in different senses by 
the same person at the same time. We need only deal with 
some of these meanings: we can exclude from our discussion the 
meaning of power in physics and mechanics and even some of 
the political meanings of the balance of power. The earliest use 
of the phrase quoted in the Oxford English Dictionary is Sir 
Geoffrey Fenton’s remark to Queen Elizabeth in 1579, ‘“‘ God 
hath put into your hands the balance of power”; but he simply 
means authoritative control in domestic affairs, and Swift, in the 
first of his political tracts, frequently uses the phrase without 
any reference to foreign policy. We are dealing only with 


1 Select Works, ed. Craik, i. 61-74, 
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international affairs, and even there we must ignore the balance 
of trade and all forms of balance except the balance of military 
power. 

Balance is the crucial word, the predominant partner in the 
phrase. It sounds simple enough, but even in its most homely 
usage it involves a destructive ambiguity. We talk, for instance, 
about a balance of accounts and we mean an equilibrium between 
income and expenditure, the debit and credit sides. But that is 
not what we mean when we say we have a balance at the bank; 
or if it were, we certainly should not call it a good balance. We 
then mean something quite different, something in hand, some- 
thing good and substantial over and above the mere equilibrium 
between the cheques we have drawn and those we have paid into 
the bank. Here we use the word “ balance ” in two contradictory 
senses, first of an equality and then of that which destroys it—in 
our favour. One has a shrewd suspicion that those who believe 
in a balance of power do so because they think it is like a balance 
at the bank, something better than mere equality, an advantage 
which they possess. Unconsciously they have both meanings in 
their mind when they use the phrase. The equality-meaning 
commends it as propaganda; the advantage is a mental reserva- 
tion for private use. Statesmen and publicists have sometimes 
betrayed an uneasy consciousness of the ambiguity and incau- 
tiously talked about a just, good, or proper balance of power, 
admitting thereby that a mere balance was not good enough; 
and an eighteenth-century biographer of Cardinal Wolsey lets 
the cat out of the bag when he refers to “‘ that grand rule, whereby 
the counsels of England should always be governed, of preserving 
the balance of power in her hands.”’ + 

The difficulty is that each State takes the same view of the 
excellence of a balance of power. The less equality the better, 
provided that the balance is on the right, 7. e. its side. Each 
aims at the balance with the idea of improving it, and the balance 
of power is otherwise known as the race for armaments. ‘“ A 
balance,’’ comments Swift’s acute and learned editor, “‘ ceases to 
be true as soon as its adjustment is entrusted to any one. It 
must either be maintained by its own equilibrium, or it becomes 
a pretence, sustained only by the application of arbitrary force.” * 

That double entendre of the balance is only one of its 
ambiguities. A balance may be of one thing or two things or 
any number of things in any number of permutations and com- 
binations; and a doctrine which embraced all forms of the 


1 Fiddes, Life of Wolsey, 1724, i. 270. 2 Select Works, ed. Craik, i. 367. 
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balance of power would be as nebulous as a theology which 
comprehended all forms of religion. One can balance oneself on 
a fence or a tight-rope; but that art, however useful or necessary 
it may be in domestic politics, hardly comes into the sphere of 
international affairs, unless our “ splendid isolation ’’ at the end 
of the last century was a means to the balance of power. The 
commonest, and apparently the original, conception of balance 
implies two things balanced against each other, as in a pair of 
scales. This is what mathematicians call a simple balance, and 
it would mean in international affairs two States or aggregations 
of power equally balanced against each other. In this simple 
balance the two weights must be equal, if there is to be any 
balance at all; and it is impossible to attach any meaning to 
such qualifications as good, just, or proper in a simple balance of 
power. It is either a balance or it is not. 

The case becomes more complex when three or more Powers 
are involved in the balance. This is what mathematicians call a 
multiple balance, and it cannot be illustrated by, or expressed 
in, a pair of scales. A chandelier with a multitude of lights is a 
‘more illuminating metaphor; and here the balance can be main- 

tained without that precise equality which is indispensable to 
the simple balance of power. There is scope for adjustment and 
arrangement among the participants without destroying a multiple 
balance; and there was a good deal of manipulation of that kind 
in the balance of power which characterised Castlereagh’s Con- 
federation of Europe. But the situation becomes very com- 
plicated and the doctrine very obscure. How, for instance, does 
the doctrine enable us or anyone else to determine how many 
and which States are to be included in the system of balance, 
and how the weights are to be disposed to preserve it? When 
we are told that we are back to the balance of power, which are 
the Powers concerned? Presumably the balance of power in 
Europe alone is envisaged. But assuming that balance to be 
satisfactorily established, of what use is it as a means of main- 
taining equilibrium when an American or an Asiatic Power, 
external to the balance, may interpose and upset it at any 
moment ? 

This is one of the crucial points. A century ago the balance 
of power rarely meant anything more than the balance of power 
in Europe, and Europe was as a rule specifically mentioned, as it 
is, for instance, in the preamble to the annual Mutiny Acts from 


1 It comes from the classical Latin bilanz (= two-scaled) through the late 
Latin bilancia (= a pair of scales). 
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1727 to 1867.1 Nor was there much difficulty in selecting the 
States to participate in the balance; they were the five great 
Powers, Russia, Austria, Prussia, France, and Great Britain. 
But Europe is not the world any longer. Germany’s longing for 
Weltmacht was a confession that power in Europe alone was 
insufficient, and a balance of power in Europe is hopelessly 
inadequate in the twentieth century. If we are to rely on a 
balance of power at all, it must be comprehensive, and we must 
balance the power all over the world. But there are seventy-three 
sovereign States, and the doctrine of the balance of power still 
leaves us in the dark as to which are to be comprehended, how 
they are to be disposed in the balance, and how prevented from 
shifting about and disturbing its poise. Nor is it explained how 
the other Powers are to be kept from joining the balance or the 
fray. We may be drifting back to a balance of power in Europe 
between Germany, Russia, and Turkey on one side, with some 
neutrals leaning towards it, and France, Italy, Belgium, and 
Great Britain on the other. But in that case the fate of the 
balance would rest with the United States ; and it may be doubted 
whether that is precisely the balance of power which proved so 
attractive to the England of Castlereagh and has dominated the 
imagination of its historians. 

We do not most of us read the history of Europe except in 
the pages of English historians. Otherwise we should be more 
familiar with the gravamen of the charge against that form of 
the doctrine of the balance of power which has been so popular 
jin this country. It was a doctrine limited in its application to 
Europe; that again was expressed but imperfectly understood. 
British statesmen did not advocate a balance of power in America, 
in Asia, in Africa, still less on the sea, after Great Britain attained 
a preponderance; a standard of sixteen to ten was the nearest 
approach to naval equilibrium that commended itself to the 
most ardent advocates of a just balance of power. The balance 
of power in Europe was, in fact, a doctrine according to which 
Europe was to provide the balance and Great Britain to have 
the power. Continental Powers were to be balanced for Britain’s 
convenience; and for us it was an ideal system so long as we 

1 Burke, however (Regicide Peace, ed. Payne, p. 197), speaks of “‘ the general 
balance ”’ being regarded from four principal points of view :—“‘ the great middle 
balance, which comprehended Great Britain, France, and Spain; the balance of 
the North; the balance, external and internal, of Germany; and the balance of 
Italy.” And in the parliamentary debates of his time will also be found references 
to the balance of power in America, in India, and in the West Indies. Later 


references can be found to the balance of power in the Baltic, the Balkans, the 
Mediterranean, and Africa. 
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kept outside the balance, and merely held the scales. For the 
more nearly power was balanced in Europe and the more com- 
pletely the Continent was absorbed in maintaining its equilibrium, 
the more anxious would the competitors be for British favour 
and the freer would our hands be throughout the rest of the 
world. The advantage to us of the balance of power in Europe 
was that it released us from a similar incubus anywhere else. It 
is eloquent testimony to the restraint with which that world-power 
was used that the overseas world, which would have suffered 
from its abuse, sided almost unanimously with Great Britain in 
the Great War. But we cannot expect that world to revive that 
balance of power and be content to hold what it has by the 
grace of Great Britain, however gracious we may be; and the 
new balance of power, if there is to be such, will be one in which, 
even on the sea, power will be disputed by an American navy at 
least equal in size to our own. Even the blind may sometimes 
speak the truth. 

My last criticism of the balance of power is that the doctrine 
is so often repudiated by its adherents whenever they have the 
means to put it in practice. At the close of 1916 it seemed that 
the war might end in a balance of power. Eminent neutrals 
urged upon us a “ peace without victory,” and some Englishmen 
believed in peace by negotiation. But I doubt if that tiny 
minority included a single votary of the doctrine of the balance 
of power.’ ‘‘ A fight to a finish” and a total destruction of 
Germany’s power represented the programme of those who now 
profess to believe in an equilibrium. The doctrine of the balance 
of power seems to amount to this: it does not matter how weak 
the other side is, but it must never be stronger than ours. 

These manifold incongruities seem to be mainly due to a 
failure to appreciate the profound but subtle change which silently 
during the nineteenth century converted a multiple into a simple 
balance of power; and for that inattention the historians them- 
selves are largely responsible. There was a great deal to be said 
for the balance of power as it was conceived by Castlereagh and 
existed in his day. It had some of the elements of a community 
of power. His idea of the system of Europe was that there 
should be five Great Powers, acting independently as a rule but 
combining whenever the need arose to suppress any claimant to 
supremacy over the rest. There was only to be a balance between 
the individual States, and no equilibrium between them, when 
combined, and the unruly member against whom they united. 
In this multiple balance there was, moreover, no need of strict 
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equality and no necessary disturbance if one State grew stronger 
than another, so long as the growth was not so great as to threaten 
the united strength of the other four. The balance was not then 
a delicate one, no great fear was inspired by variations in weight, 
and each State, therefore, enjoyed a good deal of liberty. 

But gradually and almost imperceptibly this multiple passed 
into a simple balance of power. Individual States ceased to be 
quite independent; they gravitated towards one another from 
motives of fear or ambition, and at length formed two great 
aggregations, acting almost as two units for the purposes of war 
and foreign policy. The community ceased to function; instead 
of combining to suppress an unruly member, half the States 
conspired with it, leaving the other and possibly weaker half to 
exercise the restraint. The situation in Europe resembled the 
plight in which the world would be if it were divided into two 
colossal States with no neutral and no public opinion outside the 
rival combinations to hold the balance between them and intervene 
in case of necessity. Thus was formed a simple balance; and a 
simple balance is the worst of all means of keeping the peace and 
restraining that fear out of which wars commonly spring. For 
in a simple balance the two scales must be nearly even, and the 
more perfect the balance the more easily it is upset. And that 
ease puts temptation into the mind of the aggressor and fear 
into the heart of his possible victim. A race for armaments 
inevitably ensues; both sides set themselves to develop their 
man-power and discover new weapons of war. In 1914 we had 
what seemed an almost perfect balance of power between the 
Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance; and in the war that 
ensued the balance continued so perfect that for four years 
there was a deadlock until it was ended by the intervention of a 
power which had stood outside the balance. The balance of 
power was shown to be a doctrine which made peace impossible 
until it was destroyed. ‘‘ The root of the evil,” said Mr. Gooch 
in this place last month, “lay in the division of Europe into two 
armed camps, which dated from 1871.” 1 That root of evil is 
what we understand by the balance of power. 

We shall get no peace from a balance of power. ‘“‘ Europe,” 
declared Sir James Mackintosh a century ago,” ‘“‘ can no longer 
be called a commonwealth when her members have no safety but 
in strength;” and even the strongest strategic frontiers have 
failed to guarantee peace to the greatest Powers. “ You have 
forgotten,” commented Cardinal Fleury in 1713 on the Abbé de 


1 See this Journal, Jan. 1923, p. 29. 2 Webster, p. 407. 
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Saint-Pierre’s project of perpetual peace, “‘ the preliminary con- 
dition. You must begin by sending a troop of missionaries to 
prepare the hearts and minds of the contracting sovereigns.” + 
Yet there is a frontier which is absolutely secure and on which 
the peace has not been broken for more than a hundred years. 
Idly, blindly, even perversely we say that there is peace on that 
frontier between the United States and Canada in spite of the 
absence of military defences. The peace is due to that absence 
of force: if we want to render that frontier insecure we have 
only to begin its fortification on one side and thus provoke its 
fortification on the other. We should then get our race for 
armaments and perhaps our balance of power; but we should 
have destroyed the spirit which has made that frontier a light to 
lighten the nations and to guide their feet into the way of peace. 
What forces there are on that frontier are there to co-operate in 
the maintenance of law and order, and not to cancel each other 
out in a balance of power; and when Europe has learnt a similar 
lesson, its forces can be divided by ten and their value increased 
a hundredfold. The ultimate fallacy, alike of strategic frontiers 
and of the balance of power, is that they seek to found peace 
upon mechanics external to men. If peace is not in their hearts 
we shall not find it anywhere else. 


A. F. Potwarp. 


1 Voltaire, Siécle de Louis Quatorze, ed. 1891, p. 584. . 








THE POSITION OF FRANCE. 


(Paper read on February 20th, 1923.) 


Partisans of French action in the Ruhr often claim that, if 
England were in the position of France, she would act as France 
is acting. Others, well-wishers of France but critics of her present 
policy, urge that, if she were less self-centred and were able to 
think more of Europe as a whole than of her own immediate 
rights, she might find that the longest way round is sometimes 
shorter than the shortest cut, and that her present effort is likely 
to defeat its professed object. Frenchmen are apt to regard 
reasoning of the latter sort as that of the butterfly upon the road ; 
while Englishmen are too ready to assume that Frenchmen or, 
at any rate, the French Government, can acquire the sense of 
detachment from Continental affairs which Englishmen owe to 
their insular position. 

To translate the political problems of France into terms 
comprehensible to the people of this country is at least as difficult 
as to translate a French masterpiece into English, or vice versa. 
Just as a translator needs to know both languages, in the letter 
and in the spirit, a political translator needs to know, not only 
the languages, but the traditions, the histories, the institutions, 
the geographies of the two countries, and also to understand the 
personal influences which may, at a given moment, affect political 
action. 

If, for the purpose of argument, it be assumed that English- 
men know English, linguistically and politically—a very large 
assumption—it may fairly be asked how many Englishmen know 
French to the extent of being able to put themselves in the place 
of Frenchmen and to feel towards French problems as Frenchmen 
feel? There may be such Englishmen, but I know of none. 
Those of us who have some knowledge of France and of the French 
may, more or less laboriously, construct for ourselves a theory of 
French interests or an ideal French policy; and, on the strength 
of it, approve or criticise actual French practice. But, to French 
eyes, such theories or ideals are apt to have an unmistakably 
British air about them. The truth, sad or joyful, is that French 
problems cannot be translated exactly into English, nor English 
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into French. The phrase used to me early in 1915 by M. André 
Cheradame: “‘ England and France are mutually indispensable— 
and incomprehensible,’ can hardly be gainsaid. They may like 
or dislike each other, they may work together or frustrate one 
another, but understand each other they never will. What can 
be done is for Frenchmen with some knowledge of and liking for 
England and the English, and for Englishmen who like and know 
something of France, to seek to promote enough confidence 
between their respective countries to make sure that each of them 
shall have the benefit of any doubt that may arise, so that time 
may be gained for such an approximation to a reciprocal under- 
standing on definite points as the divergent temperaments of the 
two peoples may render feasible. 

Were I speaking to a French audience, I should attempt to 
translate into French political idiom the reasons for British 
disapproval of the action of France in the Ruhr. It would be no 
easy task. Experience has taught me that a logical explanation 
of phenomena of which the causes may lie deeper than logic is 
almost a physical necessity to the French public. But, as my 
task this evening is to speak of the position of France, I shall put 
before you the essentials of that position as I—perhaps wrongly— 
conceive them. 

The first point to remember is that, while England, or Great 
Britain, is an island, France is a broad isthmus between the centre 
of Europe and the Iberian Peninsula. Whereas Great Britain 
has no terrestrial neighbours, France has five or, if Luxemburg be 
included, six. Of these, three, at least, have been actual or 
potential enemies. Hence the disposition of the French to look 
upon questions of terrestrial defence in a very positive fashion. 

Spanish affairs, for instance, have sometimes involved France 
in serious complications—witness the Hohenzollern candidature 
to the Spanish throne in 1870, out of which the Franco-Prussian 
war really arose. Before and during the Great War, German 
efforts to turn Spain into an industrial and political German 
colony were even more disquieting to France than they were 
to us. 

On her south-eastern border lies Italy, a country now equal 
to France in population and, until August 1914, a member of an 
anti-French political combination. Even in July 1914 some 
influential Italian public men held that Italy ought to side 
actively with Germany and Austria-Hungary instead of declaring 
her neutrality. Even after Italy joined the Allies, France could 
not afford entirely to neglect her Alpine frontier. Her general 
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staff may have guessed what General von Below confessed to Lord 
Cavan and other Allied generals at Washington in December 1921, 
that Lyons was the real objective of the Austro-German break- 
through at Caporetto in October 1917. 

But the main anxiety of France is, naturally, Germany. Not 
only is the Franco-German frontier more vulnerable than are the 
Franco-Italian and the Franco-Spanish frontiers, but German 
superiority in population and German traditions of aggression 
assign to Germany, in French eyes, a very special importance. 

Few Englishmen, save those old enough to remember, as a 
political system ‘in being,” the Europe of the ’sixties of last 
century, can imagine what the victory of 1919 meant for France. 
We are prone still to think of France as the defeated country of 
1871 plus the war of 1914—1918 but minus the millions of French- 
men killed and maimed and the milliards spent in winning it. 
When we think of the victory, we think of it as a successful Allied 
enterprise—as, indeed, it was. We feel that, without the Allies, 
France might have been annihilated. But, in retrospect, we take 
little, perhaps too little, account of the eighteen months from 
January 1915 to July 1916 when France withstood almost single- 
handed the pressure of the German army on the Western front. 
I was repeatedly in France during that period and spoke to large 
audiences in many parts of the country, explaining to them the 
intensity and the magnitude of the British effort that was to 
come—and I shall not readily forget that uphill task. The 
north-eastern regions of France were then being systematically 
devastated; and, in the spring of 1916, the long struggle for 
Verdun kept France breathless. Yet, till July, there was “ nothing 
to report”? on the British front. Englishmen are sometimes 
asked to imagine what their feelings towards Germany would have 
been had Lancashire, Yorkshire, and a part of the Midlands been 
laid waste. But the point is that they were not laid waste, that 
England was not invaded, and that the insular position which 
helped to save her from the experience of Belgium and of North- 
eastern France makes it impossible—I say advisedly impossible— 
for the English public fully to share French feelings on this score. 

This, however, is but the face of the medal. Its reverse bears 
another impress. For forty-three years Germany’s destructive 
sword had flashed menace across the frontier. Frenchmen of my 
age had all wne jeunesse de vaincus. Frenchmen of younger 
generations passed their adolescence in the knowledge that the 
country which it was their duty to defend might, at any moment, 
have to choose between death in battle and political and economic 
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suicide for fear of assassination. Alsace and Lorraine, the symbols 
of former defeat, were ever before their eyes; and they knew not 
how much more of the fair land of France might be torn from her 
should the worst befall. Yet, from 1906 onwards, their choice 
was made. It was not a pusillanimous choice. But even 
to-day Frenchmen fail to understand how, during those years, 
England could be so blinded by a false sense of insular security 
as not to perceive what her fate might be should France, through 
any tardiness or lack of preparation on the part of England, be 
stricken down before England could effectively bestir herself. 
We in England sometimes think, not without reason, that we 
saved France. The French often think, and sometimes say, that 
the resistance of their armies and of their people during 1915 and 
half of 1916 also saved England. This is one of the reasons that 
renders any proposal for a one-sided British guarantee of the 
security of France unpalatable to many Frenchmen. They 
imagine that we need security as much as they do. And if we 
look at the pace of modern aircraft (four miles a minute), the range 
of modern artillery (now 100 miles), and the development of other 
engines of war, can we honestly say that they are entirely wrong ? 
Victory gave France temporary security; but she is now in 
search of security more lasting. I believe the Prime Minister to 
be right in saying that fear for her future security is the chief 
motive of France in her present action. There are other motives, 
but this is predominant. The question of the rightness or wrong- 
ness of her methods turns, in reality, upon the further question 
whether or not they are best calculated to gain her lasting security. 
This is the main subject of dispute. Before we discuss it, let 
us remember that victory restored Alsace and Lorraine to France. 
The restoration of the two provinces removed the only insuperable 
obstacle to political and economic co-operation between France 
and Germany. Should France, by her present action, end by 
creating other obstacles and by arousing against her in Germany 
feelings so deep and so bitter as to preclude co-operation in any 
form within a calculable period, the situation that existed before 
the war might be inverted. I do not think such a situation need 
develop, and am sure it is not in the interest of this country that 
it should develop. The collapse of the great structure which 
Bismarck reared on the foundations he laid by the victories of 
1866 and 1870-71, and shored up by fostering antagonisms 
between other countries, should teach statesmen once and for all 
that those who, in their building, await stability from a counter- 
poise of antagonisms, build unwisely and not well. I trust that 
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some way will be found to remove the dangerous obstacles to 
European harmony which German obstruction and bad faith have 
set up, and against which France is now employing the dubious 
method of direct action. But whether these obstacles be overcome 
or not, Englishmen must remember that the France of to-day is 
not the France they knew before the war, but a France once more 
territorially and politically intact, and fully conscious of her present 
predominance on the continent of Europe. 

Tf we need to revise our conception of France, we need also to 
review, if not to revise, our conception of Germany. It may be 
that the Bismarckian-Hohenzollern tradition of German Imperial 
unity, and the memory of the power and wealth with which it 
is associated in the minds of the German people, will be potent 
enough quickly to bring the German races again together under 
one Imperial head. It may be, but I am inclined to doubt it; 
and I am quite sure that it is not in the interest of Europe that 
there should again be a Germany like the Germany we knew in 
1914—a ponderously efficient machine, grinding out wealth for 
industrial magnates and also for the people, on condition that the 
people should exercise no effective control over national affairs, 
and placing the arbitrament of peace and war in the hands of an 
ill-balanced Emperor, surrounded by a staff of military supermen 
and of diplomatic intriguers. That nightmare is gone. May it 
never return! The German people, whose liberal movement 
towards federal unity Bismarck falsified and deflected in the 
interest of a Hohenzollern-Prussia, might now have—if the 
Reparations problem were adjusted—an opportunity to live a 
sane national life without other threat to their neighbours than 
that which may come of their industrial efficiency and capacity 
for patient scientific research and organisation. The main count 
in the charge against the present action of France seems to me the 
danger that her action may give a reactionary turn to develop- 
ments in Germany, incline Germans to look for salvation to a 
military dictatorship of some kind, and stir the Imperial tradition 
again into effective life. This is certainly not the intention of 
the French, who doubtless believe that, by taking steps to stop 
German evasion of financial obligations, they are providing a 
safeguard for themselves and for Europe against too rapid a 
recrudescence of the economic power, which, partly by stealth, 
Germany has conserved. 

It may be argued that there is something more than this behind 
the action of France. Is not the annexation, avowed or tacit, of 
the whole left bank of the Rhine an ancient French aspiration ? 
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Did it not reveal itself at an early stage of the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, and has it not reappeared at intervals since? Is it not 
suicidal for a country of barely 40,000,000, with a stationary 
birth-rate, to aim at the acquisition, direct or indirect, of a hostile 
alien population of at least ten millions, inhabiting a territory 
industrially organised ? 

These arguments are cogent. There are certainly in France 
parties and persons who hold that thus only can France be secure 
and strong. But I do not agree that they represent even a 
considerable numerical minority of the French people; nor do I 
think that the French Republic, despite its centralised bureau- 
cratic system of administration, could succeed in an enterprise 
which would have taxed the genius of Napoleon himself. Yet, 
assuming that these or analogous tendencies really inspire the 
action of the French Government, and that the French people as 
a whole are being merely fooled by the talk about Reparations 
and productive guarantees, is Great Britain entirely guiltless in 
the matter? Such tendencies are no new thing in France. 
British statesmen knew of them. What did they do to prevent 
them from becoming dangerous? Has their policy aimed at 
saving the French people from being beguiled into an even 
apparent approval of these tendencies? Has it not rather helped 
to convince them that ‘“‘ Justice ’’ which, after all, is a dominant 
French passion, was not to be got with the help of England ? 

Here, I perceive, I am using a French term that needs some 
translation. To French minds the idea of “ Justice ”’ is something 
far more positive, more compelling, more dynamic than it seems 
to most Englishmen. It is what Fouillée would have called an 
idée-force. 'The French people feel that it is not just that Germany, 
after having provoked the war, ravaged France and been beaten, 
should get off without paying heavy damages. Those who urge 
the expediency of being clement towards Germany appear, to 
Frenchmen, to argue in favour of compounding a felony—a 
felony all the worse in that the felon has shown no signs of con- 
trition and has constantly sought to evade his obligation to make 
due amends. There is in the French temperament a power of 
“ objectivising ” abstract ideas, a capacity for faith in concepts 
which Englishmen think a little abstruse, that, when applied, in 
past centuries, to religious beliefs, inspired the ‘‘ gesta Dei per 
Francos.” During the war I knew, or knew of, several French 
professors of International Law who collapsed, mentally and 
physically, after the German invasion of Belgium—so impious 
did they feel that violation of another untranslatable French 
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term, ‘“‘Droit,” to be. And, lest I be suspected of exaggeration, 
let me ask you whether there is any nation in Europe, except the 
French, that would have lived for years in what was practically 
a state of civil war until an injustice that had been done to a 
disagreeable Jew, named Dreyfus, had been set right? The 
French partisans of Dreyfus fought not for him but for the abstract 
idea of Justice which they thought he symbolised. Many French- 
men have a similar feeling about the claims of their country 
against Germany to-day. And they fail to understand the 
apparent lukewarmness of Great Britain in regard to those 
claims. 

To the attitude of Great Britain at the Peace Conference I 
do not wish now to refer at any length. I know, and could adduce 
evidence to prove, that the head of the British Delegation went to 
it in the persuasion that possession is nine-tenths of the law, and 
that, with the German fleet in British hands, the German mercantile 
marine annihilated, the German colonies largely in our possession 
or in that of the Dominions, and with British armies holding Pales- 
tine and Mesopotamia, we could afford to view the claims of 
others with complacency. However much this initial attitude 
may have been modified in the course of the Conference, it vitiated 
our position from the outset. It helped to render almost impos- 
sible the task of making a truly European peace and of curbing 
ultra-nationalist tendencies in France. Ultimately, the British 
Empire, jointly with the United States, sought to hold those 
tendencies in abeyance by giving France a guarantee against 
future aggression; but as soon as the United States—which, in 
international affairs, has frequently been an incalculable quantity 
—failed to ratify the guarantee, Great Britain foolishly and short- 
sightedly withdrew from it. Thus she became accessory to the 
withdrawal from France of a pledge of security, and waived her 
right to act as an effective moderator of French counsels. 

Then, having tardily acquired a somewhat truer vision of 
European and British necessities, the British Government 
promenaded the inconsistencies of its policy and methods from 
Conference to Conference. Now, as at Spa, it sought to take an 
unfair advantage of France in the matter of the price of the 
Reparations Coal—and brought upon itself two disastrous coal 
strikes at home. Now, as at Cannes, it offered a pact of guarantee 
to France on condition that she should attend a Conference with 
the Bolshevists at Genoa which was to prepare a British electoral 
triumph—and prepared the reverse, after having precipitated the 
conclusion of a Russo-German alliance. At no moment was the 
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policy of the late British Government in’ regard to France and 
Reparations so manifestly clear and single-minded as to enable the 
French people to judge it favourably against the formally clearer 
but really obscure background of French official policy. 

Even last summer, when an opportunity offered for the British 
Government to give the world an economic and a political lead 
by proposing a comprehensive settlement of reparations and inter- 
allied indebtedness, simultaneously with, but independently of, 
the funding of the British debt to the United States, the Govern- 
ment let it slip and issued instead—the Balfour Note. Of that 
Note Lord Grey of Fallodon truly and wisely said: “‘ Here was a 
chance to do a big thing and we did a little thing.” At that 
moment, terms might have been secured from the United States 
that would certainly not have been more onerous than those to 
which the present Cabinet had to agree last January. At the 
same time, French assent might have been purchased to a reason- 
able settlement of the German Reparations Debt which Germany 
would have accepted. With France, England and Germany 
agreed and the United States satisfied, American support for the 
‘work of reconstruction in Europe would speedily have been forth- 
coming. The exchanges would have tended to become stable, 
trade would have been stimulated, and the profits from it would, 
in a very few years, have compensated Great Britain for whatever 
sacrifices she had made. This opportunity the late Government 
threw away with both hands and deliberately. As has been 
wittily said, “‘ it offended two friendly countries with one docu- 
ment—the only recorded instance of economy on its part.” It 
did it, moreover, at a moment when it knew that the French 
Prime Minister was himself caressing the idea of a general settle- 
ment of reparations and of inter-allied indebtedness. Whether 
the Balfour Note was intended to thwart M. Poincaré’s plan, 
I do not know, but it certainly had that effect. He proved 
unable to rise above the annoyance it caused him, and put forward 
at the London Conference of last August some petty improvisa- 
tions which the British Government rejected. Thus the August 
Conference broke down and, with it, practically the last hope of 
preventing a French occupation of the Ruhr. If France is in the 
Ruhr to-day and the whole European situation is imperilled, part, 
at least, of the responsibility lies upon those who conceived and, 
against the most competent advice and solemn warnings, issued 
the Balfour Note. 

It may be objected that there was another Conference in 
London last December at which the error might have been 
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rectified. This is partly true; but opportunities once missed 
rarely recur. The new British Government, fresh from the polls, 
had had no time seriously to prepare a new Reparations policy ; 
and, on the other hand, it was not until the last day of the Con- 
ference that the French negotiators realised that they were 
dealing with British Ministers who meant what they said. By that 
time the position was too far crystallised to be readily soluble, 
and matters stood over until the Paris Conference of last January. 
There the British Government produced a scheme containing 
many hidden virtues and some patent vices—and placed it before 
the French Government and the French public with all its vices 
upon it. The results were a ‘Cordial Rupture” and the 
occupation of the Ruhr. 

In justice to British Ministers it should be said that they had 
done something to simplify an intolerably intricate scheme which 
their experts had prepared for them; and that when—after much 
labour, involving several successive simplifications of the scheme 
—they produced their final version, they thought it would seem 
as simple to the French Government and the French public as it 
had come, in comparison with the original, to seem to themselves. 

I anticipate the retort that M. Poincaré was determined to 
occupy the Ruhr at all costs, that the French Chamber and 
French public opinion were urging him on, and that no British 
policy would have availed to avert the dangers which, in con- 
sequence of French action, now hang over Europe. I do not think 
this objection valid. 

Undoubtedly, important elements in French opinion were 
pushing M. Poincaré on. Undoubtedly, they had drawn strength 
from British errors. Undoubtedly, M. Poincaré himself was more 
than half compromised. He seems to have played in regard to 
Reparations and the Ruhr a part analogous to that which he 
played towards the Turks. Unless appearances do him injustice, 
he sought to run with the hare and to hunt with the hounds in 
both instances. Yet the singular unpreparedness of, at least, 
the economic side of French action in the Ruhr, suggests that he 
did not altogether expect to be called upon to make good the threat 
which he had constantly held over Germany and Great Britain. 
He appears to have thought that, at the twelfth hour, something 
would turn up to save him from himself. In any case, his personal 
responsibility in the whole matter is very heavy. While still 
President of the Reparations Commission he wrote constantly 
against the idea of a forfait, that is to say, the fixing of the German 
Reparations debt at a definite total. He resigned his position 
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rather than cease to write in this sense. He has always put before 
his fellow-countrymen a strictly legal, not to say a pettifogging 
view of the Treaty of Versailles and of their rights under it. He 
shares with most of his fellow public men the guilt of never having 
dared to tell France the full truth. He has never stood up to the 
Chamber—a Chamber as unrepresentative of France as the last 
House of Commons was unrepresentative of Great Britain—or 
risked his position upon a moderate and comprehensive exposition 
of international affairs and of the true interests of France in regard 
to them. He may have his reward; but, before then, unless some 
effort be promptly made to avert it, his policy in the Ruhr may 
have led Europe into disaster. 

It is easy to join in the clamour against France. It is equally 
easy to claim that England ought to have stood by France, come 
what might. My own position is that, for years, I have warned 
French and British public men and writers against allowing things 
to drift towards the occupation of the Ruhr lest it bring evil 
upon France, and also upon Great Britain, whose ultimate political 
security is not separable from that of France. I have always 
. believed that the offer to France by Great Britain of a broad 
Entente, including a reciprocal defensive guarantee against 
foreign aggression, would be the only means of saving Europe 
from a period of chaos out of which a new order might, indeed, 
grow, but an order such as eventually to jeopardise the economic 
and political independence of France and to compromise the 
safety of Great Britain. It was clear to me that, without a 
Franco-British understanding, the United States might become 
increasingly estranged from the continent of Europe; that the 
existence of the New Nations, whose birth certificate is the Treaty 
of Versailles, would be endangered; that a premium would be 
put upon the formation of a huge Russo-German concern; and 
that the world would again see before it, not peace, but a sword 
whose edge no League of Nations could blunt. 

Before so dire a prospect is allowed to come nearer realisation, 
I think a supreme attempt should be made to seek, even now, a 
way of escape. Direct negotiation between governments might 
be too delicate and dangerous; but there are not wanting men in 
this country whose past record of straightforward statesmanship 
entitle them to the utmost respect beyond the Channel, and whose 
vision of world affairs is not now dimmed by the myopia which, 
sooner or later, befalls all ministers in office. Were it possible, 
through the good offices of such men, to found Anglo-French 
co-operation anew on a basis which Germany could be required 
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to acknowledge and accept, there might yet be a chance of estab- 
lishing peace in Europe, and ultimately of brigading Germany 
with England, France, Italy, Belgium and the Little Entente in a 
gradual solution of the problem of Russia. With such a work 
the United States would surely associate itself. The hour is too 
fateful for things to be allowed to slide until deep-rooted rancours 
and envenomed recriminations destroy all possibility of harmonious 
action. 

Itis useless, and may be worse than useless, to invoke the League 
of Nations at this juncture. The League is too valuable and too 
delicate an instrument merely to be used as a stick to beat France 
with. France needs security and cash. Great Britain also needs 
security, and as much cash as can be got without ruining those 
who owe it. I may be wrong, but I do not think that, by her 
present action, France will quickly get much cash or assure her 
future security. An insecure France is a peril to Great Britain. 

France at once insecure and convinced that her plight is in 
some measure due to British unwillingness to help her to get 
justice is a twofold peril. For British statesmen to stand idly 
by while things drift into a position permanently inimical to the 
interests of this country would be a plain dereliction of duty. 
They should at least find means of making clear to the French 
Government, and to the French people, how far this country is 
prepared to go,and why. If this were done in a spirit of unfeigned 
friendship, such as, I believe, the majority of Englishmen still 
feel towards the French, the position might perhaps be saved. 
Should France return an arrogant or a churlish answer, Great 
Britain would have a clearer conscience. As matters stand, her 
title to sit in judgment upon France is by no means flawless. 

WickHam STEED. 








REVIEWS. 


The Turkish Empire : from 1288 to 1914 by Lord EvErstey, and from 
1914 to 1922 by Sir Vatentine Carron. 2nd ed. (Fisher 
Unwin, Ltd. 1923. 21s. net.) 


THE new feature in this second edition of Lord Eversley’s book is 
the group of additional chapters by Sir Valentine Chirol, which brings 
the story up to the beginning of the Lausanne Conference, and adds 
greatly to its value as a straightforward popular outline of Ottoman 
history for the ordinary reader, who will turn to it in order to get the 
necessary background for the understanding of current politics. 

These new chapters will interest members of the B.I.I.A. as being 
a succinct and connected account, by a great authority, of the most 
recent phase (and not the least interesting and dramatic one) of 
Ottoman history. Possibly, as the writer hints in his closing sentences, 
it may be the prelude to events of still greater import, so that, in later 
editions, this postscript may expand into a third Part, parallel with 
Lord Eversley’s ‘‘ Growth ” and “‘ Decay ’”—though it would be rash 
yet to speculate what the title of this Part would have to be. 

As regards the details of the narrative, perhaps the main criticism 
should be that Sir Valentine presents the Turkish National Movement 
‘ too much in the light of a resurgence of the Committee of Union a: 
Progress, starting almost immediately after the Armistice, and thi 
he gives insufficient weight to the sudden psychological effect of the 
Greek landing at Smyrna in May 1919. On p. 395, for instance, this 
event is very briefly dismissed, and while the proportions are corrected 
later on, especially on p. 438, the total effect may be to leave a confused 
impression on the reader’s mind. Mustafa Kemal Pasha, again, was 
surely not appointed governor of Erzerum after the Armistice (as 
_ stated on p. 396), or, if he was, he can only have held the post for a few 
weeks. At any rate, the initiation of the National Movement by him 
occurred after the Greek landing, and he got his opportunity through 
being sent out (also after the same event) on a military mission into 
Anatolia by the Government at Constantinople. Sir Valentine thus 
misses the two humorous points that the future Nationalist leader had 
been commissioned by a Turkish Government to inspect the progress 
of the demobilisation and disarmament of the Turkish Army, and that 
his appointment had been approved by the British military authorities 
because he was known to be a personal opponent of Enver. 

Again, the account of the Allied military occupation of Constanti- 
nople in March 1920 hardly explains why it acted as such a strong 
stimulus to the Turkish National Movement as it actually did. The 
proceedings were surely far more high-handed than Sir Valentine’s 
description of them would indicate. The “several” nationalists 
arrested on this occasion amounted to about forty prominent Turkish 
residents in Constantinople, of various professions, and they were 
deported to Malta without respite, though many of them were civilian 
residents in a city which, under the Armistice, was to be exempt from 
the military occupation of the victorious Powers. The resulting 
embitterment of Turkish feeling was a very important factor in the 
events that followed. 
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Finally, it is perhaps worth noting that the battle of Kiutahia 
(p. 411), in the summer of 1921, resulted not in a “ complete rout ” 
of the Turks, but in the annihilation of a rear-guard of two divisions, 
which enabled the main body of the army to escape. The substantial 
success of the Turks in eluding the very brilliantly conceived Greek 
strategy of encirclement was the critical point in the campaign, and 
the Greek failure on the Sakkaria, while outwardly the turning-point, 
was really the inevitable consequence of this previous decision in the 
first phase of the operations. 

These are only criticisms of isolated points in a narrative which is 
as ably written as Sir Valentine Chirol’s works always are. They have 
been mentioned here because it seems to the reviewer that Sir Valentine 
does not altogether succeed in explaining the causes of the Turkish 
Nationalists’ success. It would be a mistake to attribute it in too great 
part to the follies and dissensions of the opposing forces, monumental 
though these have been; for the Turks could not have taken advantage 
of them had they not possessed in themselves a remarkable fund of 
courage and endurance. One may deplore their possession of these 
qualities which have enabled them to rally as they have done, but one 
cannot afford to ignore it. 

A. J. TOYNBEE. 


The Foreign Relations of China. By M. J. Bau, M.A., Ph.D. (Nisbet 
& Co., Ltd. London, 1922. 18s.) 


Durine and since the war the foreign relations of China have been 


‘a favourite study of the Young China scholars who have sought the 


advantages or disadvantages of a Western education. The writers 
are usually well equipped to deal with the documents, and there is 
generally a restraint and moderation in their reviews of the policies of 
the Powers, friendly and unfriendly, which attract attention. Mr. 
Bau’s is the latest (in the new edition) and not the least of these books. 
To anyone intimately acquainted with the misfortunes of the Chinese 
people since they were forced to emerge from an age-long seclusion 
and wrestle with the blessings of Western civilisation, it must be a 
matter of some wonder that students of Chinese race can be found to 
treat these subjects with the detachment to be found in Mr. Bau’s 
survey. 

In the eighty years which separate the Treaty of Nanking from the 
Washington Conference, China passed through a series of shattering 
experiences, all of which are touched upon in the first hundred pages. 
It is a familiar story, patiently and, on the whole, fairly told. It is 
perhaps not difficult to be impartial about it, for most of the world, 
except the United States, seems to have taken a hand in shearing China 
of dependencies or in the scramble for concessions and spheres of 
influence. How most of the Great Powers—Russia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, and Japan—shared or connived in these aggressions, 
and their motives, is dissected at considerable length in the second 
and third divisions of the volume. It is pleasant to read that “ the 
policy of Great Britain in China was characterised in a marked 
degree by justice and fair play,” but Mr. Bau adds some qualification 
to this general statement by pointing out that there were instances 
when “ her sense of justice and fair play was carried to excess.” No 
doubt he is right, though the English would have had to be a nation 
of archangels to avoid a charge of this kind in the conditions prevailing 
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in China during the last quarter of a century. There are chapters on 
the capitulations and other impairments of China’s sovereignty which 
summarise all there is to be said on these burning subjects. The 
defects of consular jurisdiction and of concessions and settlements 
are enlarged upon, but Mr. Bau does not seem to realise sufficiently 
that in the existing absence of what is understood in Western countries 
by the word “law,” that is, something which no individual however 
exalted can offend without penalty, these objectionable privileges of 
the foreigner are indispensable if external trade and intercourse are to 
contribute to the prosperity of the country in the future as they have 
done in the past. The description of the origin and formation of the 
New International Consortium is full and accurate, and the view taken 
of the aims and objects of this much-discussed institution is very sen- 
sible. Mr. Bau and his friends would be doing their country a real 
service if they were to preach the same gospel nearer home in a language 
better calculated to reach the mass of Chinese opinion. But the Chinese 
ship of state seems to ride too safely in the shelter of the League of 
Nations and of the Washington Conference to excite a proper appre- 
hension of the dangers of financial disaster in the minds of the military 
satraps who are now ruling. 

The Washington Conference, of course, dominates the final con- 
clusions of the book. Mr. Bau does not under-estimate its effect on 
the position of China amongst the nations of the world; and in the 
last chapters he sketches the outlines of an ideal foreign policy which 
reads like a counsel of perfection and must appear to the friends of 
China to be in present circumstances almost Utopian. 


The British Empire and World Peace. By the Hon. Newton W. 
Rowett, K.C., LL.D. (Oxford University Press, London; 
Victoria College Press, Toronto. 1922. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis is a collection of the Burwash Memorial Lectures delivered 
at Toronto in November 1921, and arranged under four headings : 
International Co-operation and World Peace, The British Empire and 
‘World Peace, Canada and World Peace, and the Church and World 
Peace. While from the vastness of the subject the survey is neces- 
sarily a general one, the definite pivot around which this survey turns 
is the League of Nations, which Mr. Rowell views as a great agency 
for world peace. Drawing on recent history and contemporary 
politics for illustration, the writer demonstrates the forces of inter- 
nationalism at work and proceeds to relate the responsibility for world 
peace to the British Empire and then to Canada. 

If here and there an opinion expressed with regard to the rest of 
the Empire, as, for instance, his conclusion on the Dyer incident, 
suggests, if not second-hand information, at least want of that adjust- 
ment that comes only from personal acquaintance with a country, 
nevertheless, on Canada, Mr. Rowell, as a distinguished Minister and 
citizen, speaks with authority. To all who believe that in the main- 
tenance of world peace the British Empire possesses a paramount 
influence, these pages must serve as a reminder of the trust we hold for 
humanity to avert war. From this aspect, therefore, the problem of 
the liaison of Empire assumes first importance. Mr. Rowell is too 
.good a student of Imperial affairs to have omitted to point out the great 
need for continuity in Empire policy, and he refers courageously to a 
change in the significance of Canadian representation in London. 
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The present position of the Dominions is dangerously obscure and, 
while it remains so, the weight of the Empire cannot be thrown into the 
scale of peace, nor can it be utilised for defensive strategy, as witness 
the recent contretemps over the Chanak incident. Although theoretic- 
ally the status of the Dominions is advertised to approximate to that 
of partnership of Empire, practically speaking there is no machinery 
rendering such participation possible. Imperialistic utterances in 
after-dinner speeches are not of much value in themselves, nor should 
the whole question of Empire government be shelved because mutton 
is down or domestic problems require attention. 

Mr. Roweli’s interesting pages indicate the desired objective, but 
the immediate question is how to arrive. As Canada has been the 
pacemaker of the advance in Dominion status, so a lead may first 
come from her. 

The value of the book lies not in its appraisement of the League, 
nor yet in its denunciation of war, but in the stress which it lays on 
the British Empire as a great factor for peace, and its indication to the 
Dominions of the responsibility that rests upon us as an Empire to 
see that some arrangements are made by which there may be ensured 
Dominion contact with, and therefore knowledge of, foreign affairs 
as a basis of judgment—in short, arrangements by which the articula- 
tion of the voice of the will of Empire may be rendered possible. 

Epwarp Mousey 


The Czechoslovak Republic. By J. CisAn and F. Poxorny. (Fisher 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 1922. 9s. net.) 


Mr. Ciskr and Mr. Pokorny are both officials of the Czechoslovak 
Legation in London, and their book on the Czechoslovak Republic 
does honour both to them and to the Government which encourages 
such publications. One can hardly call it “ propaganda,” or, if one 
should call it that, one would have to add that it is propaganda of the 
only right and effective kind. The book is a careful and able compila- 
tion of useful informative material, very well arranged and indexed ; 
in short, an admirable reference work. It does not give a critical 
review of Czechoslovakia’s position, but then it does not go in for 
eulogy either; it is much more impartial than the books with which 
the average English traveller and enthusiast feeds one about foreign 
countries, especially if they are small and new. 

No subject, political, administrative or economic, is omitted from 
the book. With the help of the index the reader will quickly find a 
full and satisfactory answer to every question—whether he wants to 
know, for example, something about the constitution of the Republic 
or the strength of the various parties in its parliament; the number, 
character and attendance of its schools; the production of sugar, its 
output, the number of factories, their location; or the commercial 
treaties concluded with other countries, etc. In spite of this encyclo- 
pedic character, the book is readable; of course the reader will skip 
many statistical tables which happen to be of no special interest to 
him, but by reading through the book as a whole he will get a good 
picture of the political, cultural and economic life and position of the 
Czechoslovak Kepublic. 

L. B. Namimr. 
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Old Diplomacy and New, 1876-1922 (from Salisbury to Lloyd George). 
By A. L. Kennepy,M.C. With an Introduction by Sir VALENTINE 
CurmroL. (John Murray. London. 1922. 18s.) 


Mr. KENNEDY, who is known to many members of the Institute, 
has written a useful and stimulating book on the conduct of British 
jm | by Lord Salisbury, Lord Lansdowne, Sir Edward Grey and, Mr. 

loyd George. It is not quite a formal history, but it is much more 
than an essay. With some personal insight into the methods of 
diplomacy and, what is of equal importance, the methods of journalism, 
he is able to give much useful comment and occasionally incisive 
criticism, and he brings out, at times with great effectiveness, the 
personal element which always has played and always will play so great 
a part in all political affairs, international as well as internal. The too 
friendly and confident attitude of Sir Frank Lascelles towards the 
Government to which he was accredited, and of which he made himself 
the advocate; the missions of Prince Biilow and Erzberger to Italy 
at the beginning of the war; the graphic picture drawn by Mr. Page 
of Sir Edward Grey in the Foreign Office; and, above all, the strongly 
-marked and very divergent characteristics of men such as Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Lloyd George, are interwoven in the narrative with 
great effect. The account of Balkan affairs during the war goes into 
considerable detail and embodies the information which was acquired 
by the author, who was there at the time. 

The earlier part of the book deals with matters which have already 
been narrated in many works easily accessible. It is, however, the 
first work which attempts, within a comparatively brief space, to give 
a narrative record of the events since the close of the war, and the 
latter chapters deal with matters of pressing and immediate interest, 
such as the relations of the Supreme Council of the Allies to the League 
of Nations, the new Poland, International Conferences, and the latest 
developments in the Near East. <A very brief appendix to this second 
edition brings us down to the fall of Mr. Lloyd George’s administration. 
- Mr. Kennedy’s comment is interesting : 


* Before it (the Conference on Near Eastern Affairs) could meet Mr. Lloyd 
George was driven from power. It often happens that an accumulation of errors 
brings its Nemesis precisely at a moment when the victim is learning to mend his 
ways. Mr. Lloyd George had transgressed in turn almost every diplomatic 
canon since he undertook the conduct of our foreign policy; but in the Near 
Eastern crisis of September—October 1922 he adopted a wise and definite attitude 
at the outset, and did not deviate from it in spite of fierce criticism; he left the 
actual conduct of the negotiations to his Foreign Secretary and the British repre- 
sentatives on the spot, and he made it clear to the world that they enjoyed the 
fullest support of the home Government.” 


This extract shows us the author’s point of view. Written at a time 
when Mr. Lloyd George was still in power, the book gave an interesting 
comparison and contrast between his methods and those of statesmen 
of the older school such as Lord Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne. He 
is not blind to the defects and faults of the older methods; his treat- 
ment of Lord Salisbury’s celebrated dementi of statements which he 
knew to be perfectly true, is very frank and uncompromising, and if 
he is equally plain-spoken about the radical defects in method in later 
years, which have now become a commonplace, he is free from the 
exaggerations and personal animosity which naturally enough at this 


moment still colour much current criticism about what has happened 
since the war. 





NOTES. 


Meetings of the Spring Session. 


THE discussion which followed the reading of Professor Pollard’s 
paper—which appears on page 51 of this issue—on January 9th, was 
started by Mr. Lowes Dickinson, who dwelt on the change brought 
about in the general opinion with regard to war, as a result of modern 
economic conditions and the development of applied science. Reason- 
able common-sense now showed that war was not worth while. In 
these circumstances the necessity for a balance of power tended to 
disappear. Mr. Lionel Curtis po thew the idea of a balance of power 
as understood by Tudor statesmen. When Rome fell, the nations 
which succeeded her never managed to establish a satisfactory substitute 
for the Pax Romana. But in the days when ocean crossing changed 
the situation, England, which controlled the sea, but did not, like 
continental nations, contemplate a continental Empire, interposed the 
policy of a balance of power to destroy the risk of a world autocracy 
like the Roman Empire. To carry out this policy she stood by the 
weaker side, and endeavoured so to balance continental groups that 
she herself, standing outside their quarrels, could exercise a determining 
weight in the scales. As to the peaceful relations of Canada and the 
United States, the guarantee of peace in this case was due to the 
existence, on both sides of the boundary, of the same system of respons- 
ible government. Mr. G. P. Gooch agreed with Professor Pollard that 
no continental Power understood by the phrase, balance of power, an 
equilibrium. Bismarck wanted a party of three in a continent of five 
Powers. And, as a matter of fact, an overwhelming preponderance 
on one side was a better guarantee of peace than a nicely-poised 
equilibrium. The balance of power was a colossal sham, and since 
the defeat of Germany the policy had disappeared from the world. 
There was now a monopoly of power, shared between France and 
England. Mr. John Bailey, while he admired the laughter which 
greeted satirical remarks on British foreign policy, contended that these 
sneers were undeserved. In practice the policy of the balance of power 
was a method of resistance to the designs of a single Power endeavouring 
to establish a world-empire. He agreed that a better system was 
now required, but in the presence of a Louis XIV or Napoleon the 
unreality of the League of Nations would be apparent. Professor 
Seton-Watson disagreed, and suggested that self-interest was the real 
motive behind the British use of the policy of the balance of power. 
Mr. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy doubted whether the policy of the balance 
of power was as dead as other speakers contended. In the present 
situation there was no necessity for it, but once the element of military 
power recurred as a danger, some form of attempt to balance it appeared 
to him to be essential. Sir Valentine Chirol interposed to correct the 
notion that diplomatists initiated policy. Admiral Richmond sug- 
gested that our use of the balance of power was not altruistic or aimed 
at the preservation of peace, but was based on a desire to retain our 
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predominance at sea. He further pointed out, d propos of the lecturer’s 
remarks, that there was a dockyard in existence in the lakes separating 
Canada from the United States, and that the latter had a potential 
navy there. 

The Chairman, Lord Meston, described the discussion as a luminous 
example of a multiple balance of power. In his view, salvation lay 
with the strength of the British Commonwealth, and we should not be 
ashamed to say so. 

Professor Pollard, in his reply, expressed a doubt as to whether 
the balance of power were not now in the hands of our American 
friends. In answer to Mr. Curtis, he pointed out that we did not fight 
Philip II as an aspirant to world-empire. He was generally on the 
defensive, and where was the balance to preserve which we intervened ? 
He was not jeering at the balance of power, but the conditions which 
made it advisable were passing away. 


On January 23rd, Mr. John Mavrogordato gave an account of the 
Greek trials, summarised from full reports. Sir Maurice de Bunsen, 
who presided, expressed at the outset the view that the executions 
were inexcusable, and maintained this opinion to the end. The lecturer 
held, however, that the trials were fair, and the convictions just, and 
that, while the penalty exacted was perhaps excessive, the guilt of the 
accused was such as to merit severe punishment. 

The feature of the discussion which followed was the extreme 
‘divergence of the views expressed, while even the facts vouched for 
by different speakers were not altogether easy to reconcile. Admiral 
Mark Kerr maintained that the royal and royalist policy had been 
right throughout, that the trials were a farce and the executions judicial 
murders, aggravated by the way in which they were carried out. If 
Gounaris was pro-German, then so was he (the speaker). He, with 
other military authorities, agreed with Gounaris that neither Greece 
nor Roumania ought to have been drawn into the war. Our Allies 
supplied the Turks during the campaign in Asia Minor, while we would 
give no help to the Greeks beyond verbal encouragement. The venture, 
for which he held Venizélos responsible, was, therefore, a hopeless one. 
If there was one murder under the royalist régime, the Venizélist 
record in this respect was far worse. The charge of demanding false 
reports from the front was an absurd one. Every country at war 
published false reports when things were going badly. The suggestion 
that the commander-in-chief should be near the front line was equally 
ridiculous. Under the conditions prevailing in Asia Minor, such a 
position would have deprived him of all control. The accused acted 
always for Greece, and always as gentlemen. At present ninety per 
cent. of the population was opposed to the existing régime. Lady 
Swaythling also spoke in favour of Gounaris, and read a letter directed 
to prove that he was hampered in his defence and treated with great 
harshness and cruelty. 

Sir John Stavridi maintained that the trial was impartial. The 
counsel for the defence never suggested the contrary. The trial lasted 
fifteen days and great latitude was allowed to the prisoners. The first 
mention of Asia Minor came from Lord Grey. Venizélos was not the 
originator of the expedition. (Admiral Kerr disputed this, stating that 
Venizélos gave it out as his policy before fifteen persons, of whom he 
was one.) It was the Allies who instigated everything from the start. 

Sir Valentine Chirol, who was in Athens in 1915, formed the opinion 
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that Gounaris, though from motives of Greek patriotism, was un- 
doubtedly pro-German. Mr. George Glasgow held the same view. 
The trial was not a Venizélist retaliation, the tribunal consisted of nine 
Constantinists to two Venizélists. The fate of the accused might 
naturally arouse sympathy, but his sympathy was rather with the 
fifty thousand soldiers unfed, unclothed, and sacrificed by Gounaris 
to considerations of party politics, The speaker agreed with Sir J. 
Stavridi that Venizélos did not originate the Greek offensive in Asia 
Minor; in fact, when the Allied support was withdrawn, he urged its 
abandonment. 

The lecturer, in conclusion, dealt with the possibility that the lives 
of the prisoners could have been saved. An offer was made to spare 
them if England would guarantee their abstinence in future from 
Greek politics, but this condition was regarded as impossible to accept. 

It may be of interest to add that at the conclusion of the meeting 
a member, who was present at Athens during the trial, suggested to 
the writer of this report that the real justification of what was done was 
its effect on the army. After the executions a very large number of 
deserters were recalled by the threat that if they did not return they 
would be shot, and, besides this, the effect of the trials was to restore 
morale, by conveying the impression that the Greek forces were not 
defeated, but betrayed. 


On February 6th there was an unprecedentedly large attendance 
of members to hear Dr. Camillo Pellizzi give an account of the Fascista 
movement, which we hope to publish in a later issue. Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan was in the chair. In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Wigglesworth strongly corroborated the lecturer’s view as to the success 
of the movement. The recovery of Italy after the Crispi débacle seemed 


to a foreigner impossible. And since the late war the position under the 
socialist régime appeared nearly hopeless. Expenditure was increased 
while the need for economy was imperative and, when feeling ran high, 
as after the Bologna tragedy, the Government showed a deplorable 
lack of backbone. Mussolini’s action at this and later junctures had 
changed Italy in two years beyond recognition. There was now 
industry, full production and security. Sir George Aston raised the 
question as to how far the movement was consistent with democracy. 
Did Mussolini favour the constitutional expedient of a general election ? 
‘The chairman, Mr. Trevelyan, said that the difficulty about 
democracy in Italy was that the majority of the people were bored by 
and ignorant of politics. Our parliamentary system had been intro- 
duced but never acclimatised. Till this was achieved, it was impossible 
to get a Government at once popular and strong. The Fascista move- 
ment was not only anti-Bolshevist, anti-defeatist and anti-anarchist ; 
it also put down parliamentary government, and, as the dismissal of 
redundant public employees showed, it was courageous and sincere. 
Mrs. Richmond asked what organisation gave to the movement 
its large fighting force. Captain Elliott said that what appealed to us 
in Fascismo was the element of youth. He criticised Mussolini's 
foreign policy and asked what was going to be done in the future. 
He also wished to know how the movement had gained its power over 
the working man. Lord Edward Gleichen compared Mussolini’s 
combination of discordant elements to the skill of a circus rider guiding 
two horses. What was to happen if one of them were to kick ? 
Colonel Garsia asked about the present attitude of Italy to Fiume. 
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Another member said that Fascismo was quoted as an example of 
the future of socialism and success of military force. But the pre- 
Mussolini socialism was a caricature, and the weakness of all military 
despotism lay in the difficulty of finding an adequate successor to the 
original leader. 

The lecturer in his reply made an amusing defence of Mussolini, 
contending that his action was constitutional, though there was force 
behind it. He had the support of both chambers. True, he was 
rude to them. In a speech made immediately upon his accession to 
power he said to the Italian Parliament, ‘‘ I come here after a revolu- 
tionary act, but the essential rottenness is in you.”” On being charged 
with attacking parliamentary government, he explained that his words 
were meant to have a personal application. 

In Italy democracy meant something much more extreme than in 
this country, as Italy had not in any case a privileged class. Italy 
had the form of democracy, except for woman suffrage, though he 
admitted it did not work. As the Fascist had always to wear his 
badge and was a marked man, the organisation was in no sense a 
secret one. In reply to Lord Edward Gleichen, the lecturer stated 
that former party distinctions were obliterated within the movement, 
but in answer to the last speaker he admitted that the problem of 
succession was difficult, having regard to the youthfulness of the 
personnel. 


: On February 20th, Mr. Wickham Steed read the paper, which 
appears on page 65 of this Journal, on the subject of “ The Position 
of France.” Sir Claud Schuster was in the chair. Mr. Wilson Harris, 
in opening the discussion, specially commended the latter passages in 
the address. He considered a purely Anglo-French pact a dangerous 
expedient, and favoured a reference to the League of Nations as a 
remedy for the present situation. A mutual guarantee by the members 
of the League, combined with the negotiation by the League of an 
international loan, was the method proposed. A further suggestion 
‘was that the League should make itself responsible for the devastated 
areas, at the expense of Germany. Some observations by Lord Sumner, 
in which he expressed the wish that they should not be reported, 
stimulated Mr. Aubrey Herbert to intervene. He complained that the 
lecturer had not put the English case, and maintained that we did not 
understand the French psychology. The Frenchman was vain, while 
the Englishman was conceited. The geographical position of France 
had been, in the past, a cause of apprehension, not only to herself, but 
also to her neighbours. We could not afford a great hole in Europe, 
and he thanked God the Versailles Treaty was on the scrap-heap. 
This remark elicited a protest from Colonel Sidney Peel, who pointed 
out, in favour of the Treaty, that at least it made a technical peace. 
For the present the only policy was to leave France a free hand; it 
was not much good just now to wave the League of Nations in her eyes. 

Mrs. Swanwick, on the other hand, thought a reference to the 
League would come soon, but that a control by that body of the occupied 
and pledged regions would prove to be unreal, as in the case of the Saar 
Valley. Mr. R. F. Young thought the motive of French policy was a 
desire for the Rhine provinces. Germany complicated the situation 
by her economic and industrial development of Lorraine, where the 
iron was worked with Ruhr coal. Some arrangement would have to 
be made whereby these industrial and economic problems could be 
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satisfactorily dealt with. A member asked three questions: Was 
there any truth in the report by a French officer of a great discovery 
of arms in the Ruhr? Had not France more experience of govern- 
ing her equals than Great Britain? Do not the German industrials 
want to come to some agreement? Mr. Steed then replied, defending 
himself against Mr. Herbert’s charge of omitting the British case by 
pointing out that he had expressly stated that before this audience he 
would confine himself to explaining the French point of view. 


On March 6th Mr. H. B. Butler read an interesting paper on the 
International Labour Organisation, created by Art. XIII of the Peace 
Treaty. It was, he pointed out, one of the two autonomous organisa- 
tions created by the Treaty, the Permanent Court of International 
Justice being the other. But though this was true, it was not auto- 
nomous in respect of its financial arrangements. The Organisation 
consisted of the machine and its permanent staff, and the lecturer 
proceeded to consider it under these two heads. 

The machine consisted of an annual Conference, a comparison of 
which with the Assembly was interesting. Many of the differences 
noticeable were, no doubt, due to the fact that, whereas political 
problems differ in different countries, economic problems are broadly 
similar all over the world. While the personnel of the Assembly 
consisted of Government representatives, the four delegates from 
each country at the Labour Conference were distributed as follows :— 
two from the Government, one representing the employers, and one 
representing the employed. The Government representation was, 
indeed, considered too large by some, but it worked well in practice, as, 
unless there was real concurrence on the part of Governments, the 
proposals of the other elements ran but a small chance of adoption. 
The effect of this constitution was to introduce a sort of party system, 
the various groups thus classified tending to work together. 

The language difficulty was felt in the Labour Conference more 
than in the Assembly. Delegates were allowed, however, to speak 
in their own language if they provided their own interpreters. The 
faithfulness of the interpretation was, however, occasionally open to 
doubt : the lecturer had known a Japanese speech of three minutes 
translated into one of twenty. 

Finally, there was a distinction with regard to voting between 
the Conference and the Assembly. In the Assembly unanimity was 
necessary, while at the Labour Conference a two-thirds majority 
was sufficient. 

The most important work was the settlement of draft conventions, 
which amounted to Labour treaties. The drafting presented difficulties 
so considerable that the original procedure had had to be modified ; 
two years were now taken in passing a convention, one for discussion 
and the second for perfecting the draft. On adoption by the Confer- 
ence, a convention had to be submitted to the competent authority 
in each country (generally the Parliament) within eighteen months. 
This, in Mr. Butler’s opinion, was too short a time. When this had 
been done the Government might or might not ratify it. As a rule, 
there was a hesitation on the part of Governments to commit them- 
selves until they had ascertained what others were prepared to do. 
Notwithstanding such difficulties, the Conference assisted international 
agreement in labour questions by the fact that it brought the repre- 
sentatives of different countries and classes together. 
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Mr. Butler proceeded to describe the work of the staff, and to 
summarise the results so far obtained. The Conference at Washington 
was at present the only one the results of which could yet be weighed. 
This Conference adopted at least six conventions and there had been 
seventy-two ratifications either authorised or deposited, while fifty- 
three more had been proposed and were proceeding. As a rule it was 
found that ratification of conventions was easier in the new and smaller 
countries. 

Mr. G. N. Barnes, who presided, opened the discussion. He 
emphasised the remarkable nature of the success achieved in India, 
and declared that the International Labour Office was the eyes and 
ears of all interested in labour questions. Its genesis at the Peace 
Conference was earlier than its position in the Treaty would suggest, 
and it was, in his opinion, the best part of the Treaty. Its fault was 
undue modesty and insufficient advertisement. With regard to Mr. 
Butler’s view that eighteen months was too short a period within 
which to submit conventions to the competent authority, Mr. Barnes 
pointed out that the Treaty laid down a time limit of twelve months 
normally, or eighteen at the outside. He therefore regarded Govern- 
ment representatives as morally bound to submit conventions within, 
at most, eighteen months. 

The Organisation did not fail to take due cognisance of climatic 
and industrial distinctions in the different countries to which it was 
proposed to apply the conventions. 

Sir James Allen asked what was meant by submission to the com- 
petent authority, and stated that, while the Organisation was in some 
ways more international than the League, he failed to see that the 
present representation was really international. Finally he complained 
of the difficulty experienced by distant countries in securing repre- 
sentation. Mrs. Carruthers asked what degree of importance the 
Labour Office attached to Japanese support. Their attitude might be ~ 
all right on the Statute Book, but was very different in practice. 

Mr. F. N. Keen suggested that conditional ratification might 
overcome the difficulty that Governments felt in acting without know- 
ledge of what others would do. He also asked whether the Office had 
any organisation for the collection and distribution of information 
on labour questions. Mr. Mavrogordato asked if ratification ended 
the matter so far as the Labour Office was concerned. Another speaker 
wished to know the attitude of China, where he anticipated a great 
industrial development in the near future. Mr. Maxwell Garnett and 
Professor Pollard also contributed to the discussion. 

Mr. Butler, in reply, pointed out that the expression submit to the 
competent authority was his own, and that the words of the Treaty 
were more explicit. He agreed that the Organisation was not suffi- 
ciently international, but there were not enough places. Some countries, 
e.g. Scandinavia, had started an informal grouping system, whereby 
one country of the group was represented for a time, and then another. 
He thought the situation in Japan was now better than suggested by 
Mrs. Carruthers, but, as to China, up to the present she had done 
nothing. He felt, however, that labour conditions generally improved 


as the industrial system approximated more closely to that of 
Europe. 
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Library. 


The thanks of the Committee are due to the following for welcome 
additions to the Library : Mr. H. H. Bellot, Mr. F. B. Bourdillon, Mr. 
J. W. Headlam-Morley, Mr. J. G. Latham, Colonel Luxmoore, Mr. E. O. 
Mousley, Lord Phillimore, Miss Samuel, the Rhineland High Commis- 
sion, the French Embassy, and the Legations of Czecho-Slovakia, 
Finland, Lithuania, Norway, Poland, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 


Informal Meeting at Oxford. 


For some time past the Committee has been considering the possi- 
bility of holding informal meetings of the Institute at academic or 
other centres outside London, in order that members who are unable 
often to attend the regular fortnightly meetings at the Institute may 
occasionally have the opportunity of hearing and discussing papers of 
international interest. 

On Saturday, February 24th, the first of these small meetings was 
held at Oxford. By courtesy of Sir Charles Oman, the members of 
the Institute resident in Oxford met in his rooms at All Souls College 
at 9.15 p.m. to listen to an informal address by Dr. Garfield, President 
of Williams College, Massachusetts, on the Institute of International 
Politics. Dr. Garfield described the organisation of the Institute, 
which had met for the last two years at Williamstown. The plan 
adopted had been that of holding a certain number of lectures, open to 
everyone attending the session, and round-table groups, confined to 
those who had some special knowledge to contribute to the subject 
under discussion. 

A further meeting was arranged at Oxford, at which Mr. Wickham 
Steed had kindly consented to open a discussion on his paper, ‘“‘ The 
Position of France,” which he read before the Institute in London on 
February 20th. Unfortunately Mr. Steed was unable to go down to 
Oxford on account of ill health and the meeting had to be postponed. 

It is hoped that similar meetings may be arranged in Cambridge 
and other centres where a number of members of the Institute are 
resident. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor. 


Cornell University, U.S.A., 
February 26th, 1923. 

Dear Sir, 

As I could not be present at the discussion on Mr. Gooch’s 
paper,! perhaps you will allow me to comment on one aspect of it which 
seems to have passed unchallenged at the meeting. 

Mr. Gooch stated that the object of his paper was not to discuss the 
responsibility for the war, but to summarise the recently published 
historical material—a purpose which it most admirably fulfilled. It 
is, however, unfortunate that he should have let fall various remarks 


m Recent Revelations. on European Diplomacy. See this Journal, January 
1923, p. 1. 
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on the question of responsibility which, if left unexplained, must add 
to the already dangerous confusion of thought on this subject. 

“The main cause of the conflict,” he says, “lay in the Near East, 
and its authors were Germany and Austria on the one hand, Russia 
and Serbia on the other. . . . It was natural that Serbia should aspire 
to unite under her sceptre the Jugosiav subjects of her neighbour . . . 
and should look to Russia for assistance. . . . It was equally natural 
that Austria should defend herself against the openly proclaimed 
ambition to rob her of provinces which she had held for centuries. . . . 
To stand with folded arms and wait till her enemies felt strong enough 
to carry out their programme of dismemberment was to invite disaster.” 
And, on the strength of this summing up of the Near Eastern 
situation, Mr. Gooch associates himself with the verdict of Professor 
Sydney Fay, that ‘“‘ Germany did not desire the war,” and with Mr. 
Lloyd George’s statement in his unhappy obiter dictum of December 
22nd, 1920, that the various governments “‘ stumbled and staggered ” 
into war. 

In Mr. Gooch’s brief treatment of the subject there are three 
implicit confusions of thought, which no doubt he would have cleared 
up had the limits of his paper permitted it. 

(1) The confusion between war and the war. It is perfectly certain 
that no one in Germany, not even the wildest militarist, wanted the war 
with which they found themselves confronted on August 5th, 1914. 
But this is a very different thing from saying that the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Governments were not, to use Mr. Gooch’s word, 
the authors of the war. The facts stand on record, it was the Austro- 
Hungarian Government which by its ultimatum and subsequent 
declaration of war, on July 23rd and 25th, 1914, turned its dispute 
with Serbia into an armed conflict, and it was the German Government, 
by its ultimata and declarations of war of July 31st and August Ist,. 
which turned the local Austro-Serbian conflict into a European war. 

(2) The confusion between predisposing causes and determining 
causes. The greater part of the material summarised in Mr. Gooch’s 
paper deals with predisposing causes. Of them it is true, to cite Mr. 
Gooch’s closing words, that they will long continue to be discussed and 
that a final verdict must await “calmer times.” But this is by no 
means the case as regards the determining causes. Of the ultimata 
and declarations of war themselves, and of the diplomatic crisis immedi- 
ately preceding them which began, not with the murder of the Archduke 
but with the Berchtold memorandum which was ready for transmission 
to Berlin when the murder took place, we know all that seems to be 
needed to form a considered judgment. The historian in calmer times 
will have little additional material of importance to work on, and will 
labour under the disadvantage of distance from the scene and atmo- 
sphere. Incidentally it is a pity that Mr. Gooch, who lays considerable 
stress on Serbian provocation of Austria, does not find occasion to 
mention the Wiesner report of July 13th, 1914, in which that Viennese 
official informed Berchtold from Sarajevo that, so far from the Serbian 
Government’s complicity in the Archduke’s murder being proved, 
“ there are indications that this is to be regarded as out of the question.” 

(3) To say that Germany and Austro-Hungary were undoubtedly 
the authors of the war, or rather of the two wars, the Austro-Serbian 
and the European respectively, is not necessarily to condemn them 
before the bar of the world’s public opinion. There have been occasions 
in history when the status quo and the predisposing causes towards 
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violent change were such that resort to war might seem, in Mr. Gooch’s 
dangerously confusing phrase, quite “ natural.” Garibaldi’s operations 
against the kingdom of Naples are a case in point. This argument 
might conceivably have been applied to the situation in 1914 if the 
warlike initiative had preceded from democratic Serbia and not from 
the autocratic Dual Monarchy; but we know, from Lord Grey’s own 
repeated statements, that British opinion would not have accepted it 
as valid. Still less is it valid as regards an Austrian initiative. The 
fact is that between Garibaldi’s day and 1914 the interdependence of 
the peoples and governments of Europe had increased so greatly as to 
make precipitate resort to warfare by one European state against 
another, and, still more, by one group of Great Powers against another, 
whatever the nature of the underlying situation, far less “ natural” than 
in 1860. Even on the best possible construction of the case of the 
Central Empires against the Triple Entente their ultimata would remain 
inexcusable. Europe has grown together since 1860, so that what 
seemed natural to many liberals in 1860 was not natural in 1914, and, 
unless the League of Nations breaks down, will never be natural in 
Europe again. In his whole summing up on this subject Mr. Gooch, 
in striving to be impartial, has really fallen into a mode of thought and 
language which outdoes the Realpolitiker themselves. We know from 
his recently published despatches how Bismarck would have dealt 
with Berchtold’s “‘ natural ” policy of a preventive war in the Balkans. 

“The Old World,” concludes Mr. Gooch, “‘ had degenerated into 
a powder-magazine, in which the dropping of a lighted match, whether 
by accident or design, was almost certain to produce a gigantic con- 
flagration.” But Mr. Gooch is too good a historian not to know that 
Europe had been a powder-magazine ever since the French Revolution 
stung the European nations into self-consciousness, and too acute a 
student of the modern world not to realise that to-day Asia, Africa, 
America and the Pacific area are full of explosive material also. It is 
of the essence of foreign policy in this age of expanding economic 
forces, of self-determining peoples and, let us add, of sensational 
journalism, to operate in a powder-magazine. Surely under these 
circumstances the deliberate dropping of a match—for it was deliberate 
—was not a casual action, as Mr. Gooch and Mr. Lloyd George would 
seem to represent it, but involved a gigantic responsibility and—quite 
apart from the breach of international law involved in the invasion of 
Belgium—a gigantic crime. It is because Mr. Gooch’s words, carelessly 
read, may seem to attenuate that responsibility, the recognition of 
which by the peoples concerned is fundamental to the new European 
order, that I have ventured to trouble you with this letter. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALFRED E. ZIMMERN. 





Royal Colonial Institute. 


The Library Committee of the Royal Colonial Institute has 
generously offered the use of its Library to members of the B.I.1.A. 
Those members wishing to avail themselves of this privilege are 
requested to obtain, from the Secretary of the B.I.1.A., a letter of 
introduction to the Librarian of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 
General Meetings. 
At the Institute, Malet Street, W.C.1., at 8.15 p.m. 


(unless otherwise notified) 


Tuesday, April 10th. ‘‘ The Influence of Fuel on International Politics.” By 
Major R. W. Crarxe. 
» April 24th. ‘The British Empire and Foreign Policy.” By Mr. 
E. 0. Moustry, LL.D. 
ree May 8th. ‘“The Boxer Indemnity in its Relation to Chinese Edu- 
cation.” By Dr. R. P. Scorr, M.A., LL.D. Chairman ;: 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Jonn Jornpan, P.C., G.C.M.G. 
May 29th. ‘Egypt.’ By Lieut.-Col. Sir Epwarp Grice, M.P. 
June 12th. An address by Mr. J. M. Keynes, C.B. 
June 26th. ‘‘ The Influence of the Press on International Affairs.” 
By Mr. J. A. SPENDER. 
July 10th. Annual General Meeting. 


Group Meetings. 
Ai the Institute, Malet Street, W.C.1.,-at 8.15 p.m. 
Tuesday, June Sth. “The Near East.” Led by Professor A. J. TOYNBEE. 


(There will be a meeting in May, the date of which will be announced later.) 


Special Meeting. 
At the Institute, Malet Street, W.C.1, at 8.15 p.m. 
Tuesday, May 15th. ‘ Poland and the Problem of National Minorities.” By 


Professor Roman Dyxosxi, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in Cracow University. 





Report on Foreign Affairs. 


Members who have not as yet received this valuable Report, 
produced by the Empire Parliamentary Association and issued as a 
supplement to the Journal of the Institute, are reminded that if they 
wish to do so, they should apply to the Secretary of the Institute, 
Malet Street, London, W.C.1. As has been explained, the Report 
can only be issued to members who undertake to treat it as con- 
fidential, and a form to be signed for this purpose will be sent 
immediately upon application to the Secretary. 





